DE MONTAIGNE

a trial of endurance rather than of truth. And
yet Montaigne, while strenuously condemning
question by the rack, suggests that there may be
something in the notion that an evil conscience
may cause the victim to falter into a genuine con-
fession, while a consciousness of innocence may
prove a sufficient support to fortitude. He could
not himself look upon the execution of a sentence,
how reasonable soever, with a steady eye. The
of the civil wars had not merely indurated
the           of men; there had grown up in them

a strange and unnatural lust of cruelty, a kind of
ecstasy in witnessing the writhing limbs
and hearing the lamentable groans of those who
in anguish. Montaigne would if possible
turn aside from the sight of a hare caught in the
teeth of a dog. Yet that incomparable military
leader, who always meant business, thinking it
prudent to hang first and sentence afterwards,
that remorseless champion of order, Monluc,
whose two lackeys furnished numberless trees
with the dangling fruit of Huguenot corpses, was
not rejected from his acquaintance by Montaigne.
Perhaps the most affecting page of the Essays,
one which, whenever she read it, brought tears to
the eyes of Mme. de Sevigne, is the page which
tells of the hard man's passion of remorse, be-
trayed in Montaigne's presence, at the memory of
that austerity which had always cloaked his affec-s reverence for order was hardly
